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LINKING STAFF DEVELOPMENT AMD EVALUATION 

Ihtrbductloh 

Anyone who has been in education for twenty or more years will 
recognize there is a cycle of high interest and low interes:: in education. 
There are seldom times when even the most casual citizen cannot discuss 
some controversial issue in the schools. In other words, education 
certainly belongs to the citizenry. Ii the words "public schools" is 
truly imbedded the thought that the schools belong to the public. 

This is not the cyclical nature of interest, though. What is 
referred to is the tremendous difference in awareness and concern between 
two periods of time. One is when a typical citizsh in the street is 
only vaguely aware of more than anything beyond when the next high school 
extra-curricular contest is being held— whether it be athletic, speech, 
drama, or science fair. The other time is characterized by regular 
television news casts featuring the country's schools in general. During 
the latter time, TV specials and special articles in newspapers and 
magazines about education frequent the media. At these times, schools 
become not only small talk in barbershops and social events, but the 
education conimurjlty is inundated with numerous scholarly reports making 
claims to either providing the right answers or asking the right questions. 

The high point of the interest ^yele is indisputably present in 
the eighties. Beginning with the National Commission on Excellence 
in Education in 1981 and their report^ A Nation at Risk (1983), we have 
seen precipitous series of subsequent reports swelling to tumultuous 
proportions just three years later. One report states, "...that our 
future success as a nation--our national defense, our social stability 
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and well-being and our national prosperity--will depend oil our ability 
to improve education and training for millions of iridlviduai citizens." 
[ Action for Excellence , (1983), p. 14^] 

this is a tremendous task indeed! Our future success as a nation 
depends upon the excellence in our public schools! 

Also, in t tmeJor Besults , (1986, p. 3), we read, 
^School districts and schools who do hot make the grade should 
be declared bankrupt, taken over by the state and reorganized." 

The numerous criticisms and suggestions from so many distinguished 
groups and well-meaning individuals could be baffling to the ordinary person. 
However^ those who are in education must be either to naive to recognize 
the load which is being thrust upon them or they have learned through 
experience that the best way to eat an elephant is by starting with 
a single bite. 

This paper begins with a single bite—one for which the contentioia 
is made will be rewarding both by its size and by its effect. As a 
school administrator, it makes sense to work on something which is manageable 
and which is likely to yield results. It is difficult for an administrator 
in a rural school district to have a more than a mihiscule effect on 
a task such as re-structuring teacher education proposed by the Holmes 
Group (Murray, 1986). it seems more reasonable to begin with the teachers 
already in the system and then work cooperatively with those professionals 
to make the best education possible for students in the schools. 

Staff Development and Staff Evaluation 

There are two functions in the real school setting which play a 
vital part to the delivery of quality instruction for which the many 
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state of education reports want to hold schools accountable. They are 
staff development and staff evaluation. 

the definitions for these two terms used in this paper will be 
as follows: 

Staff development: Any training activity that attempts to help 
teachers improve teaching skills. The term will be used synonomously 
with staff ihservice. (Sparks, 1983, p. 725- 

Staff evaluation: Any staff assessment procedure which has the 
dual purpose of improving instruction and reading administrative decisions 
concerning recontracting. (Taken from the philosophy statement in the 
Lincoln County School District Mo. 2 evaluation manual^ SET, 1986.) 

Each have been the subject of numerous special studies by themselves 
and their importance of ' their function has been emphatic. Sparks (1983) 
identifies a bibliography of forty-six written treatises in an attempt 
to synthesize the research oh s'taff development for effective teaching. 
According to Sparks (p. 65), "Staff development offers one of the most 
promising roads to the improvement of instruction." 

With more emphasis toward the development of people, Burrelio and 
OrbaUgh (1982^ p. 385), wrote, "i i ;inservice education is an absolute 
necessity if schools are to develop their most important resource, their 
peopl3*" 

The fuipctlbn of staff evaluation is equally as important as staff 
development aitfrough much more sensitive. McGreal (1983, p. vii)^ states 
that, "There Sfeems little heed to offer an extensive justification for 
the existence of teacher evaluation." 

According to Wise, et al, (198^, p. 1), "A well-designed^ properly 
functioning teacher evaluation process provides a major link between the 



school system and teachers." 

A considerable hUmber of reform proposals suggest the need for 
ah effective evaluation system. The concepts of master teacher^ career 
ladders, merit pay, lead teacher, etc., imply there will be some method 
which can fairly delihiate levels or degrees of performance by teachers, 
if any of these concepts is to receive serious consideration by a schoo.l 
system, there must be a reliable method to evaluate teachers. 

Having established the importance of staff development and staff 
evaluation as functions in the edacatiohal p^*ocess, it is next significant 
to determine their relationship with each other. 



From an elementary point of view, these two functions can be viewed 
as two entities within a larger universe, similar to two circles in 
a Venn diagram. The universe is all activities or purposes assigned 
to the educational process. 

Staff development and staff evaluation could be independent of 
each other in Which case the intersection of the two circles is empty. 
There would be no educational activities or purposes common to the two 
functions. i : 




Staff Deveibpmeht 
independent of Evaluation 



Figure 1 




Staff Evaluation as Part 
of Staff Development 



Figure 2 
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A second relationship is that one or the other fuhctibh is included 
in the remalhlhg function. That is, fcr instance, staff devlopment 
includes suaff evaluation in which ca-se all activities regarding staff 
evaluation are part of a larger pool of activities making up staff 
de velopmeh t . 



The third relationship is where staff development is contained 
within staff evaluation. Those activities of staff evaluation include 
any for staff development. 



A fourth possibility is when staff development and staff evaluation 
are seen to have sommon activities or purposes as shown with two overlapping 
circles in the Venn diagram. It will be the attempt of this paper to 
show that this is the most desirable relationship of staff development 
and staff evaluation to have with each other. 

Is it reasonable to view staff development and staff evaluation as 
having any or all of the relationships illustrated by the four Venn 
diagrams? At first glance, this may appear too simplified for such 
relationships to exist. However, to illustrate a point, an examination 




Staff Development as Part 
of Staff Evaluation 



Figure 3 




Some Gommoh Activities 



Figure 4 
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of each possible relationship will be made. 

ebhsider 'he first relationship where staff deveiopmeht arid staff 
evaluation are considered independent of one another (Figure 1). This 
relationship may hot be ehvisidhed by a school district ^ but certain 
types of staff development would seem to fit. One example would be 
inviting a guest speaker who is reputed to be Inspirational to serve 
as the school's staff deveiopmeht program. This approach may serve 
as motivation, but the effect on changing teaching is likely to be 
minimal (Sparks, 1983). 

Sharmer (1982) writes a pastoral tale about ihservice Which^ though 
humorous, captures the ultimate in describing an independent relationship 
between staff development and staff evaluation. The story is about the 
did Jersey heifer^ FlosSie^ bred through artificial ihsemihatibn which^ 
it is conjectured, is an unpleasant, unrewarding experience for Flossie. 
A parallel is made between Flossie's experience and that of many "inservice" 
teacher training sessions where little or ho regard for teacher suggestion 
or concurrence is pennitted. Decisions made for others without their 
involvement may or may not "take". 

In a similar way, staff evaluation may be conducted without regard 
for what is happening constructively for teaching. It may be routine 
based on a policy, something simply to get done or out of the way. 

Staff evaluation for the main or only purpose of eliminating "bad 
apples", is certainly ah ex^ple of staff development and staff evaluation 
being independent. This type of evaluation, sometimes r?*f erred to as 
summative evaluation^ is '/.nderstahdably often rejected by teachers. It 
has little or no built-in relationship to improve teaching. 



The second relationship is that where all staff developnijent activities 
include those used for staff evaluation (Figure 2). Plans for inservice 
would ::riclude as a part of staff development some desipi for evaluating 
classroom instruction. Staff development would provide the direction 
or drive the staff evaluation program. 

At first glance^ this relatibhshtp would appear to be an impractical 
method to associate staff development and staff evaluation. It is hot 
the usual operational model used by school districts. Critical reports 
oh the status of education tend to point toward the need for staff evaluation 
with less emphasis on staff development. 

This is not to say the education of teachers is not addressed. 
Adequate pre-serviee education and taacher education reform in general 
seems to be common in the various publicatidn^ challenging educational 
competence. For example, Nation at Risk , (p. 3D), specifically mentioned 
that those "...preparing to teach should be required to meet high educational 
standards..." In regard to pre-service^ the report states^ "...teacher 
education programs should be judged by how well. • .graduates meet these 
criteria." Further, the report suggests there will be ways to "...dis- 
tinguish ^ong the beginning instructor^ the experienced teachers, and 
the master teacher." 

In A Watioh^epared (1986), a great deal of attention is given to 
the preparation of teachers and to the certification'' of teachers. (See 
specifically pp. 63-77K In addition, the importance of identifying 

'•certification, as used the Carnegie Forum means the process through 
exafflination or assessment by which members of the_professibh acquire 
status in the profess ion rather, than the more co^oh present interpretation 
in education where certification refers to the standard required by 
the state prior to approved practice. 
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exceptional and encbtaraging high prodtactivity is an often appearing theme 
through much of the reports Coincident with these is the corollary that 
teachers should be motivated to achieve these attributes through monetary 
incentives and recognition programs • This implies evaluation techniques 
are needed to make much identification possible. 

The point is that staff development activities are not generally 
perceived to guide staff evaluation. In practice, it is much more likely 
that staff evaluation guides or drives staff development. This is the 
third relationship illustrated by the Venn diagram possibilities (Figure 3). 

The relationship suggested by considering that staff development 
be nested within staff evaluation implies that the latter drives or 
motivates the former. In other words, given ah acceptable form of staff 
evaluation, decisions can be made relative to staff development. The 
"catchy" part of this statement may be the word "acceptable." Staff 
evaluation is generally proposed and imposed bh teaching whether the 
prbcess by which it is accomplished is acceptable or not. This suggests 
the extreme importance of determining an acceptable form of staff evaluation. 

The notion that staff evaluation should drive staff develbpmeht 
is very common and clearly identified. "Teacher evaluation may serve 
four basic purposes: individual staff development^ school improvement^ 
individual personnel deeisibns, and school status decisions." IWise, 
et al, 1984, p. v). Other authors writing about staff evaluation make 
similar statements. (HcCSreal^ 1983^ p. vii; Billiard^ 198^f| p. 115; 
Goldhamher, et al, 1980, p. 5; and Mahatt, 1977, p- 12). 

The Carnegie Forum on Education and the Econo^ is less direct in 
referring to staff evaluation but uses the term assessment more commonly. 
Nevertheless, considerable delineation of staff is presupposed by reference 
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to terms such as lead teachers, standards of excellence in teaching, 
acco'jntability, and school leadership. 

The very definition of staff development implies measurement of 
a type to ascertain the change or effect of any inservice or teacher 
training program. The definition identifies "any training activity that 
attempts to helpi teachers improve teaching skill.*' To capture a quality 




such as "improve" means some preassessraent establishing a base and some 
post-assessment to establish progress is heeded. Obviously, the teacher 
evaluation program must encompass the activities related to staff development. 

Ac this point, it would be tempting to argue that the previous 
relationship where staff development is driven by staff evaluation is 
the most reasonable way to view these two edacatibnal functions. 

There is the relationship where the activities relating to staff 
development and staff evaluation overlap each other in the Venn diagram 
( Figure 4 ) . 

At times, staff development may motivate staff evaluation and at 
other times, the reverse may occur. When assessment of the teaching 
going on in the classroom takes place, activities designed to strengthen 
that teaching can be carried out. Following the staff development activities, 
further assessment would occur to determine the effect of the staff 
development. 

With a different thrust ^ a staff development program could be imple- 
mented with a preconceived notion as to a particular practice or skill 
desired. Skills such as teaching style, time on tu3k, reinforcement 
behavior, classroom discipline, learning outcomes could be the focus 
of activities in a staff development program. FbUowihg the inservice, 
an evaluation to determine how close teachers were to the proposed practice 
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would be effected. Depend thg on the acceptable degree of diversity 
found in the evaluation subsequent repeats of teacher inservice on a 
given practice would take place or another would be initiated. 

Linking Staff Develdpmeht and Evaluation 

Now, rather than being concerned with the relationship between 
staff development and staff evaluation as they pertain to motivation 
of each other^ consider a variation, that of a linking relationshitJ>. 
This proposed relationship not only ties these two important educational 
functions together, but it invites a linking between the entire instructional 
program which is quite simply: teachers teaching and students learning. 
Rather than a Venn diagram showing staff development and staff evaluation 
as overlapping circles, a dual link between teaching oh one side and 
learning oh the other side is given a connection representing instruction* 
It is the delivery of instruction which is at the heart of all educational 
activities or functions. 



TEACHING 




Linking Staff 

LEARNING Development Wittt 
Staff Evaluation 



Figure 5 
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it cannot be emphasized too much that activities or pfdgfams for 
both must eventually base their measurement of success bh the change 
toward improvement of the classroom instruction. In summarizing, consider- 
able research on teacher evaluation, Kukic (1985, p. writes, "The 
primary purpose for evaluating teacher effectiveness is to improve teaching. 
As previously cited. Sparks (1983) indicates that staff development is 
one of the most promising ways to improve instruction. 

The effectiveness of the link between staff development and staff 
evaluation is a challenge for administrators and teachers. The strength 
of a real chain is determined by the strength of the individual links. 
Similarly^ the linkage illustrated in Figure 5 will be ho stronger than 
the strength of the two pictured links, staff development and staff 
evaluation. 

Ideally, the delivery of instruction is determined by the staff 
evaluation system. The strengths and weaknesses of instruction on an 
individual and school basis should be identified arid staff developmerit 
designed to modify the Iristructioriai program. If ah efficient and effective 
evaluation system is current, then at any time a determinatidri of staff 
develdpment is a matter of classifying areas of concerri so that a relevant 
inserviee program cah be established. Subsequeht to the inservice experience, 
the evaluation program produces information relative to the effect of 
the staff development activity. Depending on the results of the subsequeht 
evaluatioh, further inservice is designed whether it be in the form 
of a repeated application of the first or whether differerit needs are 
to be met. Staff developmeht ahd staff evaluatioh aiterhate with each 
other in sequence so that a staff evaluation occurs both before and 
after the staff development activity. 
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Some Challenges and Benefits 

The accuracy of staff evaluation limits the described ideal program 
for designing and implementing staff development. There are two reasons 
for this condition. First, the commitment of staff in effecting staff 
evaluation with adequate time and training. Second, the science of 
staff evaluation in most districts is generally not fine-tuned to measure 
the magnitude of a single staff develdpmeht activity. Neither of the 
above is a valid excuse for hot linking staff development and staff 
evaluation together in the goal to improve instruction. The first reason, 
that of inadequate time and commitment, may often be simply due to the 
latter commitment. 

Goldhamner (1980, p. iii) says there is evidence to suggest that 
many principals spend liss than 15 percent of their time in instructional 
activities relating to staff develbpmeht and staff evaluation. McGreal 
(1983, p. 9) claims that 65 percent of the school districts in the United 
States operate using a staff evaluation model ("common law") which typically 
provides very iittle training of supervisors, high teacher-supervision 
ratios, and a minimum of accountability commitment. These two authors 
then suggest models which would turn the emphasis of administrators 
and teachers toward more effective and successful evaluation procedures. 
There are testimonies of successful school principals to the effect 
that when principals commit time and effort toward instructional matters, 
schools are more effective (Adams, 1986; Monosmith, 1986). 

Lack of a sufficiently accurate staff evaluation measurement may 
be a reason for hot linking it to staff developmeht if a staff evaluation 
system is subjective rather than objective in nature. The state of 
staff evaluation in quantity and quality is a problem. Information 
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regarding staff evaluation Is not cdmmonly part of the school administrator's 
used library. Similarly^ the share of time ah administrator dedicates to 
staff evaluatibh Is hot hear as much as that proportion of time dedicated 
to other duties. In those schools typically identified as "effective 
schools"^ administrators and teachers agree on the importsihce of improvement 
of ihstructioh as a goal ahd upoh which considerably time must be spent. 
The principal in effective schools demonstrates leadership— mainly through 
decisions concerning instruction. In effective schools administrators 
demand results and commitmeht. (Behling, 1980). 

Basically, teachers and principals in effective schools must be 
more aware of the status of student achievement ahd the instructional 
program than staff members in less effective schools. 

There are staff evaluation programs which ^ if carefully followed, 
do maintaih a closely mohltorcd system for ihstructioh. This mohitoring 
can be interpreted for individual staff members as well as the entire 
staff (Gdldharaher, 1980; Kukic, 1985; Mahatt, 1977). There is a commitment 
of time required for these programs to be effective; but if the purpose 
for existence of schools is to be achieved, that commitment must be 
made. In addition, there is reason to believe that given ah effective 
ihstructiohai program, there is a reduced amount of time required for 
dealing with other management demands on staff (Squires, 1983). 

Attempting to link staff development ahd staff evaluation through 
ohiy accurate objective systems would be discouraging. McGreal (1983) 
identifies five basic evaluation models and it is untenable to accepit 
a premise that each of these in the various methos of delivery cah idehtify 
the relative success of staff development activities. What is possible, 
however, is to make a deliberate attempt to make some assessment each 



time a staff development activity takes place. Although objectivity 
lends credibility to cbhclusibris^ there is a great deal to be learned 
from infonnatioh acquired through subjective means; 

Subjective inforaatidh may be accjuired through written and oral 
commuhicatioh. How staff members feel about staff development can provide 
helpful information concerning questions as to the perceived value of 
the staff development activity. For example^ knowing that the staff 
generally feels that ah activity was irrelevant would help redirect 
efforts for future staff development exercises. Conversely, knowing 
that the staff considered the activity relevant zo instructional concerns 
could mean continuation of the topic or activity either with the same 
topic or related topics. 

A pre- and pdst-measuremeht oh a subjective basis can be helpful. 
Ah example is a questionnaire designed by Kukic (1986) which is given 
to participants before a staff development activity and again following 
the activity (SET Survey 1 in Appendix A). 

Another survey response form gathers participant evaluation of 
the inservice following the inservice activity. (See SET Survey 2 in 
Appendix A) . 

Other subjective measures of staff development can be rather simple. 
Yet, the affective level of participants can be tapped and some idea 
of the relevahcy of the inservice activity can be construed. (See sample 
evaluation forms of inservice workshops in Appendix A.) 

The information is subjective and reflects individual feelings 
concerning the content and format for the staff development activity. 

The delivery of the content by the facilitator can influence the 
responses by staff. If the delivery promotes enthusiasm, then the individual 



may tend to lean favorably toward positive responses regarding content 
and format • 

Both admi. strators and teachers mast be sensitive to the potential 
subjectivity of the data available through use of questionnaires so 
that a staff activity is hot judged effective simply due to enthusiasm 
in an activity. Some progress toward the acquisition of skills th ihstractioh 
heeds to be made. 

Objectivity for development of a staff evaluation program is important. 
Evaluators' use of information which is not based oh idehtif table data 
will be less acceptable or even refuted by staff; and, of course, will 
have little or ho use ih the efforts to insure progress in instructional 
improvement. 

HcGreal (1983, p. 6), suggests that a supervisor in visiting classrooms 
should "...be a collector of descriptive data on a pre-determined aspect of 
the teacher's performance." McGreal points out that use of a concept, 
Behaviorally Anchored Rating Scales (BARS), has considerable potential 
for addihg reliability and usefulhess to the inference act of rating. 

Goldhamner (1980, p. 70), to make a point, exaggerates the need 
for objectively collected data and describes the ultimate in supervisors 
as "marvelous animals whose eyes, ears, ahtehhae, whiskers, tehtacles, 
barbels, feelers^ hoses^ fingers^ mouths, tongues, fins, and other sense 
organs help them to khow what Is happening ih their surroundings." To 
further epitomize an ideal supervisor, this ehormoas data would theh 
be pi^ocessed by computer and used to recount and interpret what took 
place in a classroom; 

More realistically, Manatt (1977, p. 2,3) suggests that multiple 
criteria be used to judge effective teaching. Rating scales have been 
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designed to measure distinct aspects of teacher performance. Some of 
the advantages of rating scales include: 
"(They) 

1. are familiar to teachers as well as researchers, 

2. are easy to construct and apply, 

3. afford a wide range of possible ratings on any one aspect, and 

4. conform to a normal distribution about a mean." 

A teacher evaluation system designed for niihimizing subjectivity 
and emphasizing data-based information is described by Kukic (1985). 
The system is identified by the acronym SET which stands for Scales 
for Effective Teaching. Five characteristics of SET are (p. 7-8): 

1. SET is based on effective schoosi literature. 

2. SET defines teaching in 14 areas. 

3. SET is a Behavibrally Anchored Rating Scale. 

4. SET procedures minimize subjectivity in data collection and 
data analysis. 

5. SET contains ah internal mechanism for providing feedback for 
teacher improvement. 

The fourteen scales used in SET, the description of the first scale 
(Learning Outcomes), and the three main forms used in SET are found 
in Appendix B. 

In summary, both objective and subjective information should be 
obtained regardihg the effectiveness of staff development. Objectively 
based information can be acquired through measures tied to behavior 
related to desired outcome skills. Subjective information comes from 
participants* feelings concerning the success of staff development activities. 

Linking staff development and staff evaluation collaborates with 
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suggestions in the Carnegie Forum Report, it can be expected that in 

a school system where teachers and administrators provide skill analysis 

and effective attributes for staff development and evaluation^ there 

will be caittvated a sharing attitude. The coiiegiaiity aspect referred 

to in the report will be encouraged with instructional imprdvement as 

the goal for any staff development or staff evaluation program. Cbllegiality 

occurs when people work together toward the same goal using each other's 

expertise. 

Sparks (1983), identifies the following as relationships existing 
in effective staff development: 

• Strong links between teacher actions and desired student outcomes. 

• Administrative support from both the principal and the superintendent. 
. The presence of' coiiegiaiity and an attitude of experimentation 

where teachers share ideas and try them out. 

• A staff development schedule where sessions are spaced rather 
than lumped into one large session. 

. Specific teacher practices he]p students increase their academic 

performance scores. 
. Classroom management practices can assist in positive student 

attitudes. 

All of these desirable characteristics will be enhanced by securing 
the linkage between staff development and staff evaluation. 

Experiences in One School District 

Before sharing Information about the progress of Lincoln County 
School District No. 2 in linking staff development and staff evaluation, 
a brief description of the school district willbe given. Appendix C 
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contains some data oh student achievement and other comparative data. 

Lincoln County School District Mo. 2 is located in a rural setting. 
It encompasses the towns of Afton and Coke vi lie ^ along with eleven other 
small towns in Western Wyoming^ There is a large geographical area 
encompassed by the school district, roughly twenty miles wide and one 
hundred twenty miles long. No cities larger than 20,000 are nearer 
than one hundred miles i The mountains surround two major valleys giving 
rise to a degree of seclusion—both socially and geographically. 

The present enrollment of the district is 2^500 students with 175 
professionally certified staff members and 116 non-certified staff members. 

The economy mainly depends on agriculture arid minerals (coal and 
oil). The residential areas are situated amidst the farming areas. 
The mineral resources are located several miles south of the residential 
areas. Some small business and industry are present. Another contributing 
portion of the economy depends on revenues from recreation such as hunting, 
fishing, camping, and tourism. 

There are five elementary (K-6) schools in the district; the smallest 
has an enrdllmeht of 165 and the largest has an enrollment of 505. The 
secondary schools consist of one (7-12) high school with an enrollment of 
135, a (7-8) junior high school with an enrollment of 310, and a (9-12) 
high school with ah enrollment of 550. 

There is considerable uniqueness serving in a rural Wyoming school 
district. Opportunities for involvement are diverse and varied. This 
is especially true for administrators who geheraiiy assume a broad range 
of duties. Since these affect development of policy and practice ^ a 
short narrative of these unique features is described. 

Teachers and administrators often have closer relationships with 
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each other in their personal lives as well as their professional lives. 
The central administration staff consisting of a superintendent, a curriculum 
coordinator, and a special education cbordiriatbr are known to other 
professional staff oh a casual bi first name basis. Here are some impli- 
cations as far as staff development and staff evaluation is concerned. 

First, there is a greater sharing of ideas concerning staff deveidp- 
rneht activities and staff evaiuatibhi interaction between the building 
staff and the central administration occurs more often because of the 
fewer numbers involved and because of the more casual, personal reaitioh- 
ship. 

Second, if the central administrative staff is to provide leadership, 
there is a great heed Tor professional integrity. The central administrative 
staff do not represent some person remotely assigned in the district 
offices. The curriculum coordinator does not go to a language arts 
meeting as some far away consultant. There will be personal and professional 
encounters subsequent ot a curriculum meeting where accountability to 
teachers will be on a first name basis. 

Third, the central staff must serve as geheraiists in their assignments 
rather than specialists. The curriculum coordinator is the leader on 
the language arts curriculum committee as well as oh the mathematics 
curriculum committee i Further, the coordinator deals with every academic 
level working with the high school AP history course or the elementary 
school remedial reading course. 

Fourth, when new skills or highly specific skills are involved, it 
is generally very helpful to invite a consultant to the district. There 
are some unique problems with this approach i In a rural school district, 
remoteness means some reduced access to consultants. The consultant is 
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more likely to come for a single session or at best two or three sess-^'ons 
scheduied for large groups an<3 full days. The large group sessions 
are known to be less effective than small groups and especially if provided 
at a single presentation. This means that there must be follow-up sessions 
through principal inservice for transfer of skill development to occur. 

Now, a description of some development phases which seem to have 
occurred in this district but could very well be descriptive of either 
the development or present state of staff inservice in other districts. 

In the first phase, ten years ago, the planned inservice program 
consisted of pre-school meetings conducted mainly for business purposes. 
This is the "business or policy phase." The content of the pre-schddl 
meetings seldom have information prepared for the purpose of improving 
teaching skills per se.' There may be a remote relationship to instruction 
when the discussion or precJhtation of hew or revised policies are made. 
At times, a previous assignment is given to a teacher or admlhistrator. 
The assignment could be on an inst-^uctional technique but often is simply 
that of sharing a success story v;ith other staff members. 

The second phase of staff development in the district during the 
past ten years was the "inspirational message" phase. This occurs with 
the utilization of guest speakers who address the entire staff with 
an inspirational topic or subject. The guests typically choose some 
human relations theme with a special emphasis on application to teaching. 
This serves as a good "kick-off" activity for the beginning of the school 
year. Staff members can, at least initially, be enthusiastic about the 
forthcoming school year. Some buildiht principals utilize the inspirational 
message for a theme throughout the school year. This varies from principal 
to principal, depending on his/her individual commitment to the guest's 



message and the principal's perceived heed with his/her staff. 

The third phase of staff development is that of "skill development." 
During various committee meetings with curriculum and administrative 
groups^ topics cbncerhihg specific instructiohai skills are identified 
as being heeded. Some examples may include the teaching of problem 
solving, creative thinking^ use of brain hemisphericity theory in the 
classroom, questioning skills, and clihicai teaching. A common method 
of ihitiatihg the inservice for any of the skill develdpmeht activities 
is by having a recognized expert come to the district and cohduct traihihg 
in either large or small group sessions. The duration and frequency 
of the sessions depc.id upon the availability of time of the staff and 
the expert as well as the cost of the activity. The official adopted 
school calendar limits the time that can be dedicated to inservice activities. 

In order to greater maximize the development of a specific skill, 
continuation can occur through the efforts of building principals or 
the curriculum coordinator. Short review sessions conducted during 
faculty or curriculum meetings help reinforce the skills. Those schools 
experiencing the most success following a particular skill development 
activity are those where teachers and principals relate successes cohcerninjg 
skill implementation efforts. This involvement is beneficial to those 
who have tried the skill and to those wPio may be reticent in uwing the 
skill oh a trial basis. 

The fourth phase of staff development is the "linked" phase where 
it is linked to staff evaluation and coordinated with specific instructional 
improvement goals. This phase will be discussed further following a 
description of growth phases in staff evaluation. 

Staff evaiuatioh goes through various phases of development as 
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does the staff ihservlcei The first phase is the"rule oriented'* f*iase 
or "perfunctory duty" phase. The practice of staff evaluation is part 
of the respcnsibiiity of the admiriistratibh^ usually by mandate. Rules 
are made to the effect that a principal wiii make some kind of evaluation 
of the teacher's performance. In this phase, there may be little or 
no classroom observation. The principal who declares, "I can tell who 
are the good teachers by just walking down the hails!" typiifies this 
phase in developing staff evaluation. It can easily be seen that this 
this kind of evaluation is highly subjective and suspect. 

The second phase of developing an effective staff evaluation occurs 
when there is an accepted policy understood by staff and the board concerning 
evaluation and its purpose. This is the "purposeful policy" phase. Commun- 
ication In some formal written way adds a dimension of importance and 
direction to staff evaluation. Not only does the governing board and 
staff accept the reality of evaluation but the purpose can lend supportive 
elements. For example, the purpose may include the need for student 
gains, instructional improvement, and administrative recdntracting 
decisions. The limits of this phase are the availability of technical 
know-how on the part of staff as to what to look for, how to identify it, 
how to modify it, and how to build confidence in all staff. 

When a staff, both admihistratbrs and teachers, recognize the need 
for inore techniques and skills for the delivery of instruction, accurate 
observation and appropriate feed-back, the next phase of development 
occurs — that of "goal or systematized" phase. Evaiuators, whether adminis- 
trators cr teachers, want to be knowledgeable about the science and 
art of teaching. In addition, they want to provide assistance to those 
they evaluate. Goals for changing teaching and administrative behavior 
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emerges during this phase of staff evaluation. Clinical supervision 
and teaching become significant models for districts to accept for their 
evaluation program. 

The final phase of staff evaluation is the "linkage phase" where it 
is designed to inter-relate with staff development in order to reach 
desired student butcbmes. Linkage between staff evaluation and staff 
deveiopmeht occurs when both are motivated by instructional improvement 
goals. This means that staff development activities are designed where 
a collective analysis of individual and group evaluations indicates 
particular needs. The relative effect of the staff development activities 
should be identified in fdllbw-up staff evaluations. 

For example, in using the staff evaluation program for Lincoln 
County School District So. 2, there are fourteen different scales for 
which a five-point rating is made based bri data colelcted through observation 
and interviewing (see Appendix B). Linkage between staff development 
and staff evaluation could occur rather specifically. 

Suppose it is conjectured that district-wide there is a concern 
about order in classrooms, i.e., classroom discipline. The information 
may come through various subjective and objective sources. Parental 
cbmplaihts about poor behavior of kids in classes and responses of teachers 
to the poor behavior could be one source of a subjective nature. Perhaps 
principals express in district meetings that they have concerns about 
discipline in their schools and the ciassroomsi These concerns and 
observations mean that the instructional is suffering, this becomes 
the motivatibri for gathering some evaluation data to suggest ways for 
a staff development accivity. 

Objective data could be gathered about the state of classroom discipline 



through th3 use of the scale calied classroom discipline. The principals 
could be asked to provide the ranking of each teacher in their school on 
the classroom discipiine scale. Since the rating is acquired through a 
data-based rating system, a rating as accurate as possible is available for 
each teacher. The best information available could then be analyzed on a 
school and district basis. If the analysis showed a general lack of 
discipline through a low rating on the scale, a staff development activity 
could be designed to improve skills in classroom management. Thus, an 
imprdvement in instruction is accomplished. 

The linkage between staff development and staff evaluation is further 
strengthened by the method by which the staff development in the afore- 
mentioned example is designed. As principals of schools examine the rating 
scales for their indiviSuai staff members, they will discover the ones who 
are strong in classroom discipline. This provides ah excellent opportunity 
to use these exemplar or "lead teachers" to assist in various coiiegtai 
ways to improve the instruction. According to the seriousness of the 
discipline problem, a consultant may be heeded to help direct a district 
or school inservlce activity. Perhaps, even an entire program in assertive 
discipiine or precision teaching may be advisable. 

Extremely important for the linking relationship between staff 
development and evaluation to be complete is that an evaluation should 
follow the inservice activity. The procedure used for the fbllow-up 
evaluation should be similar to the evaluation used to determine staff 
training heeds, information of a subjective and objective kind should 
be gathered to enable a measure of the effect of the inservice activity. 
The second evaluation could suggest that further inservice training is 
needed, or that a variation in the inservice is needed, or that a significant 
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change has occurred with staff. 
SmnDary 

Two of the most important functions that take place in school districts 
are staff development and staff evaluation, these two functions need to 
be considered as priority concerns for all persons connected with education. 
Staff development and staff evaluatibh should be particularly important in 
the list of responsibilities assumed by administrators. 

The relationship between staff development and staff evaluation is 
more than two furictidhs with some cominoh occurring administrative activities. 
Although it is conceivable that one of these functions is driven or 
motivated by the other, a better relationship is that the two are linked 
through the goal that both should increase the effectiveness of instruction. 

Anytime any staff development activity occurs in a school, there 
should be some evaluation of staff to determine the relative effect 
of the activity. 

Also, anytime staff evaluation is being carried out, there should 
be observations and generalizatidris made about the staff development 
potentialities in order to improve the instruction. 

There are various phases which staff evaluation and staff development 
goes through as a district or school attempts to improve. These phases 
often begin with relatively little linkage between the two functions. 
The more developed phases of staff development and staff evaluation 
use both subjective and objective information to establish linkage. The 
linkage between the staff development and staff evaluation determines 
the strength between teaching and learning— the essence of the instructional 
program. 
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(Yellow) - Sample Inservice Evaluation Forms 

(Blue) - SET - Lincoln County School District 
No, 2 Staff Evaluation 

(Green) - Some Data on Lincoln County School 
District No. 2 
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SET gjgVEY 1 
(SET) 



Job Title: . tast six digits of SSN: 

Grade Level<s>:_ 



If secondary, subject 



For teachers ^ ^ 

For how many years have you taught?. 



For actamistrators - ^ - -^-^^^^ 

For how many years have you been an administrator?. 



Please rank the following items relative to the SET evaluation system: 

To what extent are the following items descriptive of the SET evaluation systeill 



Please use the following scale for your ratings: 

5 - Extremely descriptive 
4 - Very^descript 1 ve 
3 - Descript 1 ve 
2 - Not very descriptive 
1 - Not descriptive 

1. It supplies trifbrmatioh for needed changes in teaching. 

2. It promotes identification of teacher inservice needs. 

3. It improves teacher-teacher interaction. 

4. It improves teacher-principal interaction. 

5. It improves teacher-student interaction. 

6. It improves teacher-parent interaction. 

7 . 1 1 zi s a va 1 id measure-of z teacher ef fee t i vehess . 
(It measures what it says it measures.) 

8* It is a=rel i able measure of teacher effectiveness. 
(It allows for consistent ratings.) 

9. It is a complete definition of teacher effectiveness. 

10. it is useful for making hiring decisions. 

11. It IS useful for making termination decisiohSi 

12. It is subjective. 

13i It IS objective. 

- - - - - < 

14. It is ambiguous. 

15. It is non-ambiguous. 

16. It IS fair. 

i7i It provides the l^-ssis for an appropriate attitude 
toward evaluation. 

18. As an evaluation m6det. = lt=is coi6pleffien^^ 
the district's desired purpose for evaluation. 

19. It allows for the separation of administrative arid 
supervisory behavior. 

20. It makes goal setting the major activity of evaluation. 

21. It defines teaching with a narrowed focus. 

22. it provides for improved classroom observation skills. 

Tt brcvi'^'*'^ •r'\'nin"^ orooriin corst5 ^ e^^nt ary to the 
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CI DEAL SYS72M) 



too Title: — Last six digits of 3SN: 

5r ade Le ve Us?: - 



?or teachers - - - 

For how many years have you taught? 

i*or adrnintstratdrs - = l 

for how many years have you been an acftimistratdr?. 



eii?Sit[IS*^sy5fel?' ^^^^^ relative to your opinion about the ideal teacher 
^ggrgll^^l^f^^^ concept of the ideal tr^rhPr r^vfllnfltjon -fy^rem 

Please use the following sca;e for your ratings: 

5 - Extremely desirable 

4 - Very^desirable 

3 • Desirable 

c - Not very desirable 

. - Not desirable 

1. It supplies information for needed changes in teach ihg, 

2. It prdmdtes identification of teacher inservice needs. 
3- It improves teacher-teacher interaction. 

4. It improves teacher-pr ihcipal interact idh. 

5. It improves teacher-student interaction. 

6. It improves teacher-parent interaction. 

7. It IS a yaUa peasure^bf-teacfier effect ivehess. 
at measures what it says it measures.) 

^* f I lib le^measure of teacher effectiveness, 

cit allows for consistent ratings.) 

9. It IS a complete definition of teacher effectiveness. 
!0. It is useful for making hiring decisions. 

11. It IS useful for making termination decisions. 

12. It is subject i ve. 
It is ob iect * ve, 

1 4. It IS ambiguous, 
)5. It IS non-ambiguous. 
'6. It iS fair. 

17. It prdvides the=basis for ah appropriate attitude 
toward evaluation. 

J8. Agzafievaluatibh model , it is complementary to 
the district's desired purpose £dr evaluation. 

19. Itzdl lows for the separation of aciiiiniatrative and 
supervisory behavior. ' ' ^ 

20. It makes goal setting the major activity of evaluation. 

21. It defines teaching with a harrowed focus. 

Z2. It provides for improved classroom observation skills. 

^^\^^^,^°fo^ides-a :tr_a program complementary to the 

^P^Y 'a . uat ion system. 
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(PRESENT'sYSTEM) 



Job Title: Last six digits of SSN:, 

Grade t^gvel Cs) : 

if secondary, subject: 



For teachers ^ 

For how iharty years have you taught?. 



For administrators ~-- 

Fbr how many years have you been an admihi stratbr?. 



Please rank the following items relative to your present teacher evaluation 
system: 

To what extent are the fdl lowing items descriptive of your preset teacher 
evaluation system? 

Please use the following scale for your ratings: 

5 - Extremely descriptive 
4 - Very descriptive 
3 - Descriptive : ^ 
2 - Not very descriptive 
1 - Not descriptive 



!• It supplies information for heeded changes in teaching, 

2. It promotes identification of teacher iriservice needs* 

3. It improves teacher-teacher interaction. 

4. It improves teacher-principal interaction. 

5. It improves teacher-student ihteractibh. 

6. It improves teacher-parent inteiractibh. 

7. it is a va[icl measure of teacher-effect iveness. 
(It measures what it says it measures 

8. it is a reliaole measure of teacher effectiveness, 
cit allows for consistent ratings.) 



9. It IS a complete definition of teacher effectiveness. 

ID. It IS useful for making hiring decisions. 

11. It is useful for making termination decisions. 

12. It is subjective. 

13. It is objective. 

14. it is ambiguous. 

15. It is hbh-ambiguous. 

16. It is fair. 

17. It provides the basis for ah appropriate attitude 
toward evaluation. 

18. As an eyai uatjLbH-ffibdei tl= iszcbmpl ementary to 
the district's desired purpose for evaluation. 

19. ItzSllows^fbr ihe separatibn bf admi hi strut ive and 
supervisory behavior. 

20. It ma^es goal jsettihg the major activity bf evaluation. 

21. It defines teaching with a narrbwed fbcus. 

22. It provides for improved classroom observation sktiis; 

provides a training program compienientary to the 
FRir^^ " system. ^ 

BBT copy AVAItAiti 
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. ._ S_ET:zSURVEY 2 
(TEACHER EDITION) 



JOD title: Last six digits of SSN; 

Grade EeveKs):^ 

If secondary, suloject; 



For how many years have you tataght?. 



Please answer the following questions; 

Did the impiementation of SET help you to improve your teaching? YES or NO 
If NO, why hot? 

If YES. in what ways did you irhprbv(» your teaching? 

If YES> to what degree did the following aspects of SET implementation help you 
to improve your teaching? . w» n^in yuu 

Jse the following scale for your rating: 

5 - Extremely helpful 
4 - Vj^ry helpful 
3 - Helpful ^ 
2 - Not very heipfui 
i - Not helpful 



i. The Inservice 5 4 3 2 



1 



2. SET Pre-bbservat ion 5 4 3 2 1 



3. SET Observation 5 4 3 2 



1 



4. SET Interview on 

Out of eiassrbbm Scales 5 4 3 2 1 

'5. SET Prof i le 5 4 3 2 1 

5. SET Counseling 5 4 3 2 1 
^. Goal SETtihg Form 5 4 3 2 1 
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: SET SURVEY 2 
(ADMINISTRATOR SS1TI0N) 

Job Titie:.^_ Last six digits of SSN:. 

Grade Le ve i c s 3 : - 



If secondary, subject; 

For ftdw many years have you been an acini nistratdr? 



Please answer the following questions: 

ri^niiiTflfTISl^'^ia II W '° ^"^^"^ evaluation 

!f NO, why not? 

if YES. in what ways did you improve your evaluation responsibilities? 

riynli4??i!Tlil^'^i§ §r '"^""''^ ^^"-^ supervision 

If NO. vrtiy hot? 

If YES, in what ways did you improve your supervision responsibilities? 

Use the fblldwihg scale for your ratings: 
S - Extremely-helpful 

2 - Not very helpful 
1 - Not helpful 

EVflLyftTlQN SUPERVTfiTQN 

1. The Inservice 5 4 3 2 1 

2. SET Pre-observation 5 4 3 2 i 

3. SET Observation 5 4 3 2 1 

4. SET Ititervfcew dh n 
Out of Classroom Scales 5 4 3 2 i 



5. SET Profile 5 4 3 2 1 

6. SET Counsel ihg 5 4 3 2 1 

7. Goal SEtting Form 5 4 3 2 1 
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LINCOLN eDHNET SeRDOb DiStRfet NO; 2 
ftfton^ WY 83110 

EVALUATI(3N^ BF THE RLa!ENTiRY-SeiEN£E INSERVICE 
Please rate your reaction to aspects of the elementary science inservice: 



Strongly Wholeheartedly 
Disagree Agree _ 



The sessions were scheduled cdnvehiehtly: 1 
Comments: 



The inservice accomplished its purposes: 
to remind us of effective instructional 
techniques and to create enthusiasm. for 
teaching the elementary science program: 

Comments: 



The classroom demdhstratioA sessions with 
Dr. Daugs were effective: 

Comments: 



The sharing sesslOTs with fellow teachers 
were beneficial: 



Comments: 



Science is a way of reinforcing basic 

skill (reading, writing, math) instruction: 1 

Comments: 



Science is ah effective way_tb teach„ 
dbservat ibh ^ describing^ organization^ 
categorization^ creativity, problem sol^'lng, 
research, cooperative processes: 1 

Comments: 
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EVALUATION OF INSERVICE ;ti/':FK5H'"P 
May 31 - June i * 1 98A 



PllBase respond to the following regarding the inservice on Supervision 
and Eval u ation presented by Erlene Minton. ' 



1. Relevance of the inservice to my teaching assignment. 
HIGH Lew NONE 



2. Overall rating of the inservice. 



EXCELLENT GOOD FAIR POOR 



3. What specific ideas do you plan to implement? 



A. Would you favor a similar schedule fur some future inservice 
programs; i.e.^ the program follows closing school with a 
modified extension of contract? 

YES NO 



Comments: 



5. Suggestions regarding any future inservice program of this nature. 
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APPENDIX B 



Bi^iituttttdn is ^osecf on tfte pfe^is^ 
tftot tencfiiitq is dunosii- in notitre. 
Hence tfie^ process oJ e^iiliioi;i^„ sftdnid 
fee dnqbini] nnd ev^ivLvitiq. 

Tfie p^Arposes d/ ei^otucttidn ^re to 
improve instruction an& to reiacft 
ndministr^tii^e decisions concerning 
recdffitreictiiiii. 
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SCALE TITLES 

t. LEARHtNG OUTCOMES 

2. utlLIZATION OF IRSf RUCf lOHAL HESIA/HATERIALS 

3. tNSTRtlCTlONAL TECHHIQUES 

4. ACABENIC LEARMIIIG tlMExStUHEIlt INUbLUEHEIlt 

5. PDSXflUE SEIHFORCEHEHT OF STUIEHT ACAIEMIC 

RESPONSES 

€. CORRECtlON OF StUBENt ACABEMIC RESPONSES 

7. CLASSROOH BISCIPLIHE 

8. INStRtiCtlbNAL StYLE 

9. INST «UCf lOHAL EFFICIENCY 

it. MOHlTORiHO OF StCIBEHt PROGRESS 

11. COMMlitNiCAfl^Sl 

12. TEAHHORK 

13; ORGANIZATIONAL COMrilTMEIlt 

14. PROFESSIONAL BEUELOPMEHT 
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RftJjepjfttE^ eoodUd <19845 states that *che most effective 

^Ussrooms may be thosfi in cohich teachers succeed in^ creating 

B^rr^'Si^ indiQiduals c .operate iS ensuring each 

tha^.^^^^^^VH^ '^^'^K «8> teaming outcomes, 

that IS, Aufiat the teacher expects the student to be able to 

The ^^^^ T^"^^ defined, stated, validated, and sequenced: 
„f ^'^^ include acceptable Standards 

of performance s^> that jneasurement of studeht progress can 
?f ^li"^ ? i"^^^"***"*^ clearly uhderstahd what is expected of 
them amJ tt,hen teacher expectations are high, there is a positive 
correlation u;ith actual student achievement 



BEHAUIORAL STATEHENtS: 



T. eommunicates measunabJe learning outcomes; checRs to 

determine that students understand expectations; responds 
appropriately to feedback. 

E. Communicates measurable leai^nlhg bdtcomes; checks to 
determine that students understand expectations. 

A. Communicates measurable learning outcomes. 

C. Commuhicates learning outcomes uihich are not measurable. 

H. Conducts classroom activities without communicating learning 
outcomes. 



SAMPLE IHBICATORSi 

♦ statements of learning outcomes 

♦ clarJty of statements 

» questions used to check understanding of 
outcomes 

♦ responses to student questions regarding 
learning outcomes 

♦ measurability of outcomes 
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Lincoln County School District No. 2 
Afton^ Wybmihg 83110 



SET 

Pre-observation Form 

teacher 

Observer 

Observation Date — 

Observation Time 



Specific outcomes for lesson to be observed. 



Students with unique and/or problematic behavior patterns? 



Other special considerations (i.e., where are you in the course of study). 



Wht *e should observer sit? 
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TeacRcr- 



Observer 



Lincoln ebon fcy Scfcoc I district No* ? 

A f con . osiii's 8 31: 0 
SEt_ : 

Data arid Profile rorrn 

Eva iua t ict5#^ 

bate 



to 



!• Learning Outcomes 



Btilination of Instructional 
Material 



------ r 




3. Instructional Techniques 


4. Academic Lsarning Tine 

. . . . _ C 


5- Positive Eeihforce©f»nt of Response 

o 


6. Ccrrection 


7. Classroora Discipline 


8. Instructional Stvle 

• 


9. Instructional Efficiency 

o 


10. Monitoring Progress 

c 


Clarify Observation Data: 

ErIc BIST COPY AVAILABLE 



11. Communication 



12. teamwork 




13. Organizational Commitment 



14. Professional Development 




Scales for Effective Teaching 



Teaching Profile 
teacher 



Date^ 



Evaluation# 



Scales 



Scale # 



1. Learning Outcomes 
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H 


9. instruct. Efflcs 


9 


T 


E 


A 


c 


H 


10. Monitoring Progress 


10 


T 


E 


A 


c 


H 


ii. Communicatibri 


11 


T 


E 


A 


c 


H 


12. ttamwork 


12 


T 


E 


A 


c 


H 


13. Orgatiiz. Geromitment 

« 1 


13 


T 


E 


A 


c 


H 


ERJC Professional Develop. 


14 4i 


T 


E 


A 


c 


H 



Lincoln, County Sci:oai District Mo; 2 
Aftbn, tfyoniins 83110 



Coal SETtlng Fora 



Projected 1986^ Expenditures 

^ Progm 



: 35 



General Support 
Coiiiinity Support 

W Outlay i7f5i5... 

11^,872,049 



Local 



7,090,860 
?,50b 



Federal 

Carry m i,m,\^^ 

^"'^ - mm 



of bonding capacity 



School tax.Eevles 
^* ^"nty,-and Local 
" and interest 
Assessed Valuation 



$^f700,0()D 
5S 



^3.00 (Dills 
;6.5^ Jllis 
189,879,310 



(m, 2,226 or 211 of the total assessed 
valuation Is froiD real property and the 
rewind production, 
utilities, industrial plants, etc ) 



HpiiPUH seBdet-Diim m w 

OMBRSMtDMCTSiIimNGbN 
SEtECTH) STAnSTICS,* 

Statistic i, . -= 

— ^ -- - "MK lvr"af{e^ 

FlndOperatlrg 
Gostps-avw^ 

fiasstepsSiiary 

^ ^^^i^ 10th .;8^655 

ftplls/teajfir igi ^ 

'O'l 9th 16.3 

"Sihce state comparatl^ data is one year behind a ,rr^ 

year, these statistics are based on KSu^ ^ 
anless otherwise indicated. ^ 

"Base Salary for 1986-87 is $19,659 
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UNCOLU com SaiOOt DISTRICT NO. 2 

Aftoiii Hyoilhg 83110 CHART II 

mm OF CIBS TEST KTS • (National Pircntilej 



Grade. 


m 

Attack 


W- 

Vdcib. 


lUg. 

Corp. 


Rdg. 
total 


Spel; 


Uilgi 
Hec|. 


Lang. 

— - • 

Exp. 


Lr.ng. 
toUl 


Math 
Coiljp 


Hath Math 
C&A total 


total 
Batt. 


Rer. 


Scl 
































1.7 


65 


70 


?) 


69 






73 




61 


DC 


71 








2.? 


66 


76 


75 


75 


57 


80 


73 


76 


70 


01 


713 

n 


75 




84 


3.? 


67 


69 


H 


66 


66 


71 


72 


71 


61 


jih 

ou 


ill 

01 


73 




72 






71 


73 


71 


6D 


66 


78 


73 


77 


fO 




72 


58 


69 


5.7 




69 


70 


73 


60 


76 


68 


77 


89 


73 


83 


75 


72 


77 


6.7 




74 


70 


74 


69 


7^ 


74' 


78 


88 


74 


82 


79 


74 


74 


7 7 




67 


w 




fit 




79 


DO 


11 
(( 


73 


73 


Oo 


67 


70 


8.7 






71) 


74 


68 


68 


75 


71 


73 


70 


71 


71 


74 


79 


9.7 




65 


55 


62 


66 


59 


56 


61 


75 


57 


68 


64 


57 


•61 


10.7 




58 


44 


54 


54 


40 


50 


46 


55 


53 


57 


53 


40 


56 



46 



stir Valley Hip ScSusol ACT 



Year 


English 


Math 


Social Studies 


Science 


Cbmpoflltton 








1o.3 


24.2 


20.5 






• 5.7 


17.5 


21 ^9 


18. ($ 


1 98 


1Q 6 






Z2.4 


18.9 


1 982-83 




lO« t 


lO.O 


2Z.4 


ifiS 


1981-82 








21 


18.8 


1980^1 


10 >i 


lit d 


10. J 


22.0 


19*2 


■ 7 1 y— WW 


1 7«0 


1o«9 


18.0 


21.9 


19.2 


1 978^79 


ii ^ 




i7»4 


22.2 


18.5 


i 977-78 




IO»D 


17.4 


23.0 


19.0 


1976-77 


17^ 




lie :3 


22.9 


18.0 


1 975-76 


l7 2> 




1 £ O 


21 iB 


18^4 


1 974-75 


18.1 


19.7 


18.7 


23.3 


20.0 


1973-74 


17.2 


1 o« w 




CUeO 


1 0 1 

lo.l 


1972-73 


18.7 


19.8 


18.7 


22.1 


20.0 


1971-72 


18.7 


20.7 


18^4 




on 1 


1970^71 


18.0 


18.5 


17.7 


20.8 


18.9 








national ACT 






1972-73 


17.9 


18.3 


18.1 


20.8 


18.9 


1982^3 


17*8 


16.9 


17.1 


20.9 


l8-3 


1964-85 


18.1 


17.2 


17.4 


21.2 


18.6 








VfomlDg ACT 






1984^5 


18.3 


18.1 


18.0 


22.5 


19.4 
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MATH CRItERiSJl TEST - 1978-1986 
PracOT OF STUDESTS^mb^g^ 



Grade 



Crlceclon) 






- T 




5? 




Ttme 






















'Mi 




ViO 

























1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
198S 
1984 
1985 
1986 



96.0 88.0 93.0 68.0 100 89.0 80.0 83.0 80.0 

91.5 9i.i 92.3 65.5 92.3 90^8 65.5 97.2 52.1 79.6 50.7 

96.6 98.6 93.2 75.7 93.9 93.9 75.7 95.3 60.5 89.2 82.4 
97.0 94.5 96.3 85.0 97.0 94.0 74.8 97.7 72.5 97.7 83.7 
95.0 92.0 95.0 91.0 99.0 94.0 82.0 99.0 81.0 97.0 97.0 
97i5 97*5 95*5 88*4 97*5 95*5 89.7 98*7 79*4 97*5 92.4 
98.0 98.0 96.0 87.0 98.0 97.0 91.0 97.0 86.0 99.0 95.0 
98.9 96.9 96.4 91.2 96.9 93.3 86.5 98.4 87.6 98.4 95.3 
98.4 96.9 96.4 88.0 97.9 93.2 87.3 98.4 83.3 97.4 93.2 



88*5 
81.7 
87.8 
90.0 
98.0 
97.5 
98.0 
98.9 
96.4 




1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 



1985 
1986 



76.5 69.0 66.0 48.0 75.0 92.0 

82.6 67.4 83.3 60.1 85*5 95*7 

87.7 86.4 87.7 68.8 86.4 98.1 
79.6 75.0 82.2 53.9 90.8 96.7 ^ 
86.0 84^9 82.0 75.0 94.0 96.0 95.0 
89.0 77.4 88.4 78.7 94*8 97.4 98.1 
94.0 86.0 85.0 80.0 96.0 94.0 96.0 

80.5 75.9 86.8 73.0 94.8 91.9 88.5 

86.6 78.2 84.9 74.9 97.2 96.6 88.3 



41.0 
37.7 
58.8 

sp.p 

60.0 
68.4 
60.0 
57.5 
71.5 



70.0 
74*6 
70.8 
78.0 
74.0 
68*4 
80.0 
73.0 
81.6 




80.0 
84.0 
83.0 
78.0 
84.0 
91.0 
72*0 
67.8 
72.1 
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